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AN OUTLINE OF GERMAN ROMANTICISM. By Allen 
Wilson Porterfield. Ginn & Co., 1914. Pp. xxx+263. 

Several years ago a much-harried reviewer expressed the hope 
that students of the romantic period would some day forsake the 
fine phrases of esthetic analysis to do a little needed philological 
investigation. Dr. Porterfield's book seeks to meet this demand. 
The generalizations of Brandes, Ricarda Huch, or Walzel and his 
school offer little that is helpful to the student just fighting his 
way into this literature, which is in great part so boneless and 
nebulous. The notable work of Haym in 1870 1 laid a solid founda- 
tion for the study of the Jena group and their allied spirit Holder- 
lin, but of late years our knowledge of Novalis and both Schlegels 
has been built upon new bases. With the exception of Koch's 
introduction to selections from Arnim and Bretano (Kurschner's 
D. Natl. Litt. Bd. 146), now quite antiquated by Steig's tireless 
investigations, I do not know where one could look for a collec- 
tive treatment of the younger group of romanticists, whose focus 
was first Heidelberg and afterwards Berlin, with the numerous 
threads which bound its members in personal intercourse and 
correspondence. 

In view of the flood of literature on the subject which the first 
decade of the present century brought forth, Porterfield has done 
well to approach the period through a bibliography, although 
his work is by no means merely a list of book titles. He claims 
to be sure, to present only facts, "leaving the interpretation of 
these facts to him who uses the book. " Many will wish that this 
intention had been carried out, and that the facts had been only 
"collected and prefaced," as the author asserts. Such chapters, 
however, as those on Storm and Stress and the cultural background 
of the romantic period do not belong in tone and content to a 
"literary almanach" but are chapters from literary history. They 
are entertaining and show an originality which the author dis- 
claims for his work, but they occupy space which one grudges. 
As will be shown, the book is by no means so complete as its plan 
indicates and important and interesting sides of the subject have 
been omitted. To the general thoroughness which the author 
claims might, with greater economy of space, have been added the 
specific completeness which he disclaims. 

In his delimitation of the field, Porterfield has shown the good 
fault of excessive liberalism. He sets his termini at 1766 and 1866, 
and while conceding the artificiality of these dates, defends his 
choice ably. After a rather artificial introduction picturing roman- 
ticism as a drama of five acts, he opens with a chapter on the " best 
sellers, " as a parallel and foil to the Romanticists. In succeeding 
chapters the relations of Storm and Stress and Goethe and Schiller 

1 Die romantische Sclude. 
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to the movement are discussed, the " Transitionals, " Jean Paul 
and Holderlin, are treated, followed by the "Berlin- Jena Group," 
the "Fate Dramatists," the "Heidelberg Group," and finally the 
"Side Lights," under whom are included twenty-nine authors 
from Alexis to Waiblinger, alphabetically arranged. In the case 
of each author discussed the bibliography is preceded by a short 
biographical sketch and then followed by a reading list, meant to 
include the author's leading works with romantic tendencies. 

The second part, which is more discursive, opens with a sketch 
of the historical background, and then proceeds to recapitulate a 
number of definitions of romanticism, certainly a welcome con- 
tribution for the study of this much-defined period. Chapters 
follow on general and sectional treatises; on the letters of the 
romanticists; the romantic magazines; the followers of the two 
leading schools, without bibliography; the philosophers, musi- 
cians, and painters, with bibliography; and a concluding chapter 
contains an introductory reading course in the romanticists. 

There is no doubt that Porterfield's bibliography offers impor- 
tant and helpful material, not only for the study of romanticism, 
but for the intensive stud}' of the whole period of literature. In a 
field where every classification is still a matter of debate, it will 
not be surprising if many disagree with his choice of authors. 
Few will agree to omit Matthison and Burger from the "Transi- 
tionals," and not many will admit Chamisso and Uhland to the 
Heidelberg group, in spite of the example of Walzel and others. 
It is hard to see why Freiligrath and Herwegh should appear with- 
out Kindel, harder still to understand the omission of Hebel, 
Gotthelf, Auerbach, Bettina Brentano, Max Stirner and the Graf 
von Schack, each of whom has certainly a valid title to admission 
to any work that treats of the fringes of romanticism. The biblio- 
graphical work is, in the main, well done, although not a few 
important titles are missing. 2 A painful omission is that there is 

2 Some of the most important follow: Section III,-M. Glass, Klass. und 
romant. Satire (1905), of great interest for the Xenien; J. \V. Scholl, Mod. Lang. 
Pub. XXI (4-193), for Fr. Schlegel and Goethe; K. Furtmiiller, Die Theorien 
des Epos bei den Brudern Schlegel, etc. (1903). Sect. IV, -A. Wilbrandt, Fr. 
Holderlin (2. ed. 1896). Sect. V.-B.Golz, Die Pfalzgrafin Genoveva (1897), 
important! S. Hirzel, Aus dem Lcben Th. von Bernhardis (1894); E. Dessauer, 
Wackenroders Ilerzcnsergiessungen in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Vasari (1907): H. 
Simon, Der magische Idcalismus (1906) ; R. Genec, A . W. Schlegel und Shakspcare 
(1903); T. Minor, "\V. Schlegel der Jahre 1804-45," Zs. f. osier. Gym. 1887 
(590 ft, 733 ff.); Sect. VII-J. E. Hitzig, Lebensabriss Werners (1824); F. Binder, 
Luise Hensel (1904,) important for Clemens Bretano; Eichendorff, Gesch. d. 
poet. Lilt. Deulschlands, carefully edited by Kosch (1906). Sect. VHI-no 
edition of Arndt is mentioned, the older one by Rosch-Merimer is incomplete. 
For Kleist important works are lacking: Treitschke, Preuss. JBB II; E. 
Schmidt, Charakterisliken I (333-362); Zolling, H. v. Kleist in der Schwciz (1882); 
B. Schulze, Neue Studien iibcr H.v.Kleist (1904). Part II. Sect. V,-H. Lands- 
berg "Gesch. d. d. Zeitgemalde, Parodien," etc. in Zs. f. Biicherfreunde, VII, 
important! Sect. VI -Caroline, Briefe, ed. by G. Waitz (1871); H. Zimmer, 
J. G. Zimmer und die Romantik (1888), imprinted letters from Arnim; Fr. Schle- 
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no mention of the importance of Schiller's Horen for the Jena 
group and particularly for many of the journals of romanticism 
(cf. Walzel, Zss. d. Romantik). Two of those whom Porterfield 
lists among the Berlin-Jena followers (217) should certainly have 
had fuller treatment, Schleiermacher and Caroline Schlegel. 
Surely any bibliography of romanticism is incomplete which does 
not contain W. Dilthey's Leben Schleiermachers (1870) and G. 
Waitz' Caroline und ihre Freunde (1882). 

The most painful omission is a brief sketch of the natural 
scientists, some of whom Porterfield mentions. In his introduc- 
tion he defends the incorporation of musicians and painters in 
place of philologians, scientists and philosophers, since the former 
are artists, while the latter "did not write literature, nor did 
they write about it." Such conservatism is hardly defensible 
in the case of the romanticists, who were so closely interwoven 
with the philosophy and nascent science of their time. Acade- 
mists like A. G. Werner and F. G. Creuzer and wanderers in the 
realm of dream like G. H. Schubert and Reil are almost as insep- 
arably connected with romanticism as Fichte or Schelling. With- 
out them one cannot understand Novalis or Tieck or Kleist or 
E. T. A. Hoffmann. 3 The aim of these scientists was identical 
with that of the romantic authors themselves; their field of re- 
search the same problem, the contact of the individual with the 
universe, the conscious with the unconscious, which Ricarda Huch 
calls "das wesentliche Trachten des Roman tikers auf jedem 
Gebiete (Verbreitung und Verfall, p. 77)." 

The necessity for economy of space is responsible for the tele- 
graphic style of Porterfield's biographies. It cannot, however, 
excuse such statements as (p. 93) "Heine drew a pension of 4800 
francs from the French government and one of nearly equal amount 
from his uncle, although the legality of both has been seriously 
questioned" or, the author's characterization of Zacharias Werner 
as " one of the most unwholesome characters in German literature, " 
or his dismissal of Fouque (p. 73) as "a perfect gentleman. " The 
meaning of the statement (p. 153) that the "French Revolution 
had given the Germans exotic hope that feudalism might come to 
an end at home," eludes repeated reading, and it is a trifle too 
slap-dash for a serious work to say (p. 177) that "Fr. Schlegel or 

gel, Brief e an Fran Christine von Stransky, Bd. I (1907); Briefe an Fotique, ed. 
by his wife (1848), containing twelve letters from E. T. A. Hoffmann; J.v. 
Gorres, Ges. Briefe, ed. by M. Gorres and Frank Binder (1858-74). Sect.X,- 
"Kant und die Romantik," Euphorion 1906, (502-514). 

3 Especially the importance of Schubert for the later group of romantic 
novellendichter thrusts itself upon every one who makes a deeper study of 
Tieck, Hoffmann or Kleist. Zolling (D. Natl. Lilt., 150, V) showed many years 
ago the influence of Schubert's Dresden lectures on Katchen von Heilbronn and 
Prinz Friedriclr von Homburg. From all this is apparent the impropriety of 
classing Schubert with Carus, Baader and Mesmer among the " followers of the 
Heidelberg group." 
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someone else said that architecture is frozen music," or that W. 
Grimm was " the author of the Altdanische Heldenlieder (p. 220). ' ' 
The collocation of statements regarding Gorres (220-221) runs 
the risk of finding its way among the abschreckende Beispiele in 
Freshman rhetoric. 

Antithesis shows itself. just as deadly in its effect on accuracy 
of statement in Porterfield's case as elsewhere. Not infrequently 
he sacrifices clearness to a penchant for startling statement. "By 
1808 Goethe had passed through his era of Deutsche Kunst; he 
was in future more interested in Helena than Herzeloyde. " Nes- 
troy was "twice married, first unhappily, then irregularly." 
Of the Congress of Vienna he says, "It was a long, brilliantly 
entertained, wine-drinking, resultless affair." "The theory of 
romanticism was more or less deeply tinged with philosophy, the 
practice was devoid of it (p. 225)" is as unclear as the statement 
that "Kant was the Imperator of the romantic movement." For 
some purposes such a style is attractive, but one who is trying 
to train himself and his students to be careful of generalizations 
and especially to bring accuracy of thought and definiteness of 
statement to a subject where so much is nebulous and vague may 
at times well be impatient with the cocksureness of the author's 
pronunciamentos and the hectic quality of his style, which occa- 
sionally goes to the point of triviality. 

The work has been shaped with a pedagogical purpose, which in 
spite of occasional diffuseness has been kept constantly in mind. 
An important and interesting feature are the reading lists, appended 
to the chapters and intended to introduce the reader to romantic 
literature. It must be confessed that they lose much of their 
usefulness through their length, as for instance, in the case of 
Kleist, Heine and Eichendorff, where practically the complete 
works of these authors are cited. One man's taste is perhaps as 
good as another's in such matters; but many users of the book will 
doubtless wonder to find in lists which are broad enough to include 
such far-lying works as Goethe's Achillas and Haring's Ruhe ist 
die erste Burgerpflicht or Hegel's Wissenschaft der Logik no men- 
tion of Fr. Schlegel's Wilhelm Meister essay or of Brentano's 
Rkeinmdrchen. The list in the introductory course for under- 
graduates is admirably selected. 

While one must regret that Porterfield did not set his limits 
a little less extensively and work somewhat more intensively, his 
work deserves praise as an honest attempt to introduce the philo- 
logical method where heretofore only philosophical theorizing and 
esthetic appreciation have held the field. He brings in his biblio- 
graphy a mass of valuable material, and while his analyses and 
classifications are by no means satisfying, they are interesting 
and cannot fail to be helpful to the student of the period. 

Robert. H. Fife, Jr. 

Wesleyan University 



